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: : eae, 

Mr Eprrtor. — 1 send to you acopy of Lake’s translation of Schil- | 
ler’s Fridolin. As it has never been published in any form in this 
country, I thought you might like to give it a place in your fash- 


iouable Journal. It is worthy of a place any where. 


OR, THE MESSAGE TO THE FORGE. 





FROM SCHILLER’S POPULAR BALLAD. 
BY J. W. LAKE. 

In beauty’s train was never seen 
A boy of more engaging mien, 
Or more endowed all hearts to win, 
Than the fair page, young Fridolin. 
His lady was a lofty dame, 
The Countess of Saverne by name ; 
Oh! she was gentle, good, and mild, 
She loved him as a favorite child, 
And he loved her with that pure zeal, | 
Which soul’s devout for Angels feel. 





From early dawn to deep in night, | 
He served her with unfeigned delight ; | 
And if his lady bade him rest, | 
His eyes were dewed, his heart oppressed, | 
For stil he thought his duty vain, 
If done without fatigue or pain. | 


Above the empty pride of birth 

The Countess saw and prized his worth ; 
She thought not of his low degree, 

But of his mind’s nobility ; 

From fairy lips his praises fell, 

The sweet reward of doing well. 





These favors to a stripling page ; 
Dark as his fierce and hideous scowl], 


| 
| 
| 
H 
The huntsman, Robert, saw with rage | 
. | 
The demon Hate possessed his soul ; | 





He watched, determined to destroy | 
The unsuspicious, artless boy ; || 
And one day in his master’s ear, || 
Thus poured the subtle poison there. \| 


| 
‘How happy is my noble lord!’ | 
The traitor cried with venomed word; | 
* Doubt in his bosom cannot dwell, 
Nor jealousy, that fiend of hell, | 
For with so rare a consort blest, 
The purest, faithfulest and best, 
The serpent-tempter’s self might fail — 
Who dared such virtues to assail.’ 





‘What say’st thou slave!’ with frowning brow 
The Count exclaimed, ‘and thinkest thou | 
My faith is pinned to woman’s sleeve | 
Whose truth ’iwere folly to believe — | 
They ’re changing as the shifting waves, | 
And he who taunts their virtue raves; 
My faith is built on firmer ground, 

And long ’twill be ere he is found 
Whose lawless passion meets return 
From her whose lord is Count Saverne!’ 


Robert replied: ‘The wretch ’t is true 
Merits my lord, but scorn from you, 

And though the recreant, vassal knave 
Dares your high dignity to brave | 








Lets his loose thoughts and fierce desire 
Even to his mistress love aspire. —’ 

‘Hold! cried the Count, ‘of whom you tell, 
And does he in my castle dwell ? 


*O yes! he daily eats your bread — 

But can it be’ the reptile said, 

‘My noble Master’s not aware 

Of what to all the household ’s clear! 

*T is strange! and yet perhapsI’m wrong, 

But henceforth I will hold my tongue.’ 

‘Speak or thou diest!’ convulsed with rage 
The Count exclaims, ‘His name?’ ‘The page.’ 


No pen could paint the Count’s dismay, 
While Robert thus went on to say, — 
‘The boy ’s well shaped, one can’t disprove, 
And female hearts are prone to love, 
And opportunity and youth 

Are dangerous foes to wedded truth ; 
But then the haughty pride of blood — 
Beside the Countess is so good ; 

Yet did your Lordship never note 

His looks, that languishingly doat 
Upon her, and that seem to claim 

An answer to his amorous flame ? 


And then his verses, full of fire 

And sentiment, and soft desire, 

Where he avows his love’ —‘ Avows! 
And dares he thus insult my spouse ?’ 
‘Doubtless your lady, mild and true, 
Through pity, hides his fault from you; 
But I regret what I have said, 

And what have you my lord to dread ?’ 
With bursting heart and boiling blood, 
The Count plunged in the neighboring wood, 
To where his iron forgers bent 

That metal from earth’s cavern rent 

In flames, whose red, terrific light, 
Perpetual glared through day and night, 
Where fire, water, and man’s skill, 
Subdued the stubborn flames at will. 


The Count now beckoned to draw nigh 
Two Cyclops, that had caught his eye; 
Then suid, ‘slaves, listen and attend! 
The first, the very first I send 

Te you, whose message thus shall run: 
Thy master’s orders are they done ? 
Seize him and hurl him in a breath 
Into your hottest flames to death !’ 
The wretches grinned with horrid joy 
For in their souls no soft alloy 

Of pity dwelt, no tempering glow 

To melt their iron hearts irom woe; 
Forth to the fire with eager feet 

They speed, to rouse its fiercest heat; 
Like demons they exulting wait 

The victim of their master’s hate. 


‘ Haste, comrade haste, make no delay!’ 
To Fridolin did Robert say: 

‘My lord demands you. — Swift as light 
The page was in his master’s sight; 
Who said, ‘Quick to the forges run, 
And ask if my commands are done.’ 
He bowed and promised to obey, 

But scarce had he began his way 
When justly to himself he thought 














My lady’s leave should first be sought, inh: 
So he retraced his steps and came 
To ask permission of the dame. 


With that sweet voice whose witching tone 
Could move a stoic or a stone, 
The Countess of Saverne replied: 
‘My son is ill, I must abide | ii 
Beside his infant couch to save 

My first born darling from the grave. 
Then to the holy mass repair, 

My page, and offer up a prayer 

For him, and heaven will not despise 
A willing heart’s pure sacrifice.’ 

With graceful bow, and heart content, 
Fridolin from the Countess went. 
Fleet as an arrow he pursued 

His path, impelled by gratitude. 

And now the bell began to toll 

Which vibrates to the sinner’s soul. 























On sainted ground his steps now trod 
Within the temple of his God ; } " 
A silence solemn and sublime wie 





There reigned — for it was harvest time, ( 
No pious hand as yet appeared |} 
To aid the Holy priest revered -- a 
Till Fridolin as quick as thought 
The sacred vests and vases brought — 4 
And offered, to the holy man, | a, 
To serve as clerk and sacristan. il 
His soul was pure and free from guile | 
And heaven’s own approving smile 11] 
Seemed io endow him with that skill } 
Required these duties to fulfil; 

He well performed his pious part 
His hand was prompted by his heart. 











The mass was done; the blessing given 
By the meek minister of heaven, 

The sacred vessels of the lord 

By the young clerk were then restored 
Each to its proper place with care ; 
And with a heart as light as air, 

A conscience free, and spirits gay 
Furth to the forge he bent his way. 
Enveloped in the stifling smoke 
Thus to two sooty fiends he spoke — 





‘The Count’s commands are they ubeyed V 

With looks as hideous as their trade 

They pointed to the gulph of flame 

And grinning said: —‘ We’ve done the same, 
“We did the deed like hearts of sfec/, 

The Count will thank us for our zeal.’ 


Back to his master now he hies 

But how describe the Count’s surprise i} 
To see the beauteous buoyant page, aA | 
Return, unconscious of his rage! 

‘Whence comest thou? ‘From my lord’s forge.’ 
And can the burning flames disgorge 

Their prey unhurt ; — thus thought Saverne, 
Then to Fridolin said he stern, 

‘ Boy, thou hast loitered on the way.’ : 
‘I did, my lord’ —‘ For what? ‘To pray.’ 


‘ 
This morning when I left your sight Hii 
Forgive me but I thought it right ' i} 
Ere I went out, first to receive ill 
My lady’s orders, and her leave ; htt 
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She bade me to the mass to go! 

And then I prayed for her and you, 
For you and her and your young heir, 
I prayed my lord a grateful prayer.’ 


The Count was moved in his stern heart, 

Remorse and pity both had part. 

He asked concerning the mistake 

‘What answer did the forgemen make ? 

a ‘My lord their words were dark and wild 
They pointed to the flames and smiled, — | 





‘ We’ve done the deed like hearts of steel | 
The Count will thank us for our zeal.’ 


* And met’st thou Robert on the road 
‘Nor in the village field or wood 

Did I the huntsman once espy.’ 

‘Then God is just,’ the Count did cry, | 
‘In yon high heaven it was decreed | 


| 


Thus saying by the hand he took 
The wondering page, and with a look 
f goodness and a heart deep moved 
He led him forth to her he loved. 
The Countess saw, and knew not why, 
And doubt stood trembling in her eye 
Till from her husband’s lips with joy 
She heard the praises of the boy. 
‘ Angels,’ said he, ‘ my sweetest love, 
Angels that dwell in skies above 
Are not more pure ur free from sin 
Than this fair page young Fridolin; 
He merits all your kindness dear, 
For he is heaven’s peculiar care — 
May God and his good angels still 
Shield him and save him from all ill,’ 





THE LEG. 
A TRUE STORY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


The wretch should die by his own deed.’ | 


You sprang up stairs | 
What 


‘head too. But the leg is sound. 

just now with the agility of a dancing-master. 

ails your leg ? 

| — Nothing. I only want it off. 

| .—Sir, you are a fool. 

| #.— Why does that trouble you, Thevenet? 

| T.— What sin has the leg committed ? 

| E.—None; 
T. — Sir, I do not know. 

are of a sound mind. 


but are you ready to take it off? 
Bring me evidence that you 
| 





|, .E.— Will you comply with my request 2 


| T.— Yes, Sir, as soon as you give me sufficient rea- | | 
sons for such mentilesion of yourself. | 

E.—1 cannot tell you the truth perhaps for some | 
years; but I will lay a wager that after a certain time | 
you shall understand that my reasons are most noble — | 


that my happiness, my very existence, depend upon my 


being freed from the leg. 
T. — Sir, [lay no wagers. 
idence, family, and occupation. 
£.— You shall know all that hereafter. 
me for an honorable man. 

T.—Icannot. A man of honor does not threaten || 

‘his physician with pistols. Ihave duties toward you as| 
astranger. I will not mutilate you. If you wish to be 

ithe murderer of a guiltless father of a family, then shoot. 
| E.— Well, Mr Thevenet, I will not shoot you; but 
I will force you to take off myleg. That which you will 
‘not do for the love of money, nor the fear of a bullet, you | 
shall do for compassion. 

T.— And how so? 

| &.—I will break my leg’ by discharging my pistols, || 
and here before your eyes. 

The Englishman seated himself, and placed the mouth || 
of the pistol close to his knee. Thevenet was on the || 
point of springing to prevent him, but he replied, —‘ Stir} 
not, or I fire. — Now,’ says he, ‘will you increase and | 
lengthen out my pains for nothing Y 

‘You are a fvol,’ says Thevenet, ‘but it shall be done ; 
I will take off the unfortunate leg.’ 


Tell me your name resi- 


r 


Do you take 


| 
| 
| 
|} 
| 








In the autumn of 1782, Lewis Thevenet, a distinguish- 
signature, requesting him to repair to a public house not) 
far off, w ith such instruments as were necessary for an | 
ampuiation. 

Thevenet was somewhat surprised at the manner of 
the invitation, but concluding that it was the work of 
some wag, paid no regard to it. 


taining the information, that the next day at nine o’clock 


vey him. Thevenet resolved to let the aff 
course, and when, on the following day, at the striking 
of the clock, an-elegant carriage stopped before the door, | 
he seated himself in it, and asked the driver ‘to w hom | 
he was to carry him? 

The driver replied in English, ‘What Ido not know 
I cannot tell.’ 
the designated public house. A handsome young man! 
of about twenty-eight years of age received the surgeon | 


chamber, where he held the following dialogue: — 

Thevenel.— You have sent for me! 

Englishman. — tam much obliged to you forthe trou- 
ble you have taken to visit me. 
Jate, or wine, if you would take anything before the op- || 
eration. 

T.— Show me the patient, Sir; I must first ascertain 
whether the injury issuch as to render an amputation 
necessary. 

E,.—\t is necessary. Mr Thevenet, seat yourself; I 

have perfect confidence in you—listen tome. Here is 

a purse of one hundred guineas; this is the pay you will 

receive for the operation. If done successfully, it is 

yours. Should you refuse to comply with my wishes, 
see, here is a loaded pistol. You are in my power; I 
will shoot you. 

T. — Sir, 1am not afraid of your pistols. But what 
is your particular desire ? tell me without preamble 

E.— You must cut off my right leg, 


T.— With ail my heart; and, if you please, your 


ed surgeon at Calais, in France, received a billet without | 


Three days after he re- | 
ceived a second invitation still more pressing, and con-| 


a carriage would stop before his house in order to con-|! 
air take its|! 


At length the carriage stopped before | 


at the door, and conducted him up stairs into a large || 


Here is coffee, choco-|! 


calmly laid by his pistol, and all was made ready for the} 
|'operation. As soon as the surgeon began to cut, 


out. He kept his word. The leg lay upon the floor, and | 
the Englishman was still smoking. Thevenet did his 
‘work like a master; the wound, by his skill, and the. 
patient’s own good nature, was healed ata fixed time: | 
he rewarded the surgeon like a king, thanked him with 
tears of joy for the loss of his leg, andsallied over the} 
| streets with a wooden one. 

| About eight weeks after his departure, Thevenet re- 
ceived a leiter from England with the 


tents: 


‘You will receive inclosed, as a proof of my most | | 
“heartfelt gratitude, an order for 250 guineas upon Mr'| 
Panchard, in Paris. Youhave made me the happiest | 

|| mortal on earth in depriving me of my leg, for it was 
|| the only hindrance to my earthly felicity. 


you called it. You concluded, at the time, that there| 


| 


‘it. 


| 





acquainted with Emilie Harley, the most perfect of 
‘women. Iloved her most passionately. Her wealth, | 

her family connexions, influenced my friends in her|| 
favor ; but I was influenced only by her beauty and he ar 
noble heart. I joined the number of her admirers. Ah! 

lexce sllent Thevenet, I was so fortunate as to become the| 
most unfortunate of rivals. She loved me above all,| 
made no secret of it, but still she rejected me. I sought! 
her hand in vain; in vain I implored her parents and/| 
her friends to intercede for me; 
ble. 





she was still immova- 
For a long time I was unable to conjecture the} 
cause of her rejecting me; since, as she confessed her-! 
self, she loved me almost to distraction. One of her vis-! 
itors at length betrayed to me the secret. Miss Harley | 
was a wonder of beauty, butshe had but one leg ; and, on| 
account of this imperfection, she feared to become my 
wife lest I should esteem her the less for it. My resolu-| 


tion was taken. I resolved to become like her; thanks| 








‘don, and in the first place visited Miss Harley. 
been reported, and I myself had written to England, that 


|consequently taken off. 
fell into a 
ia long time inconsolable, but now she is my wife. 
‘first day after my marriage I intrusted to her the secret 


| 


The Encli ?};enough. 
> Enplishm: ee 
ie Englishinan ||of your charming wife. 


the || 
Englishman lighted his pipe, and swore it should not go || 


annexed con-| 


Brave man, || 
"|, you may now know the cause of my foolish humor, as’ 


|/eould be no reasonable ground for such self-mutilation. || 
I offered to lay a wager; you did well in not accepting || |Y; 


‘ After my second return from the East Indies, I became || 


I came with my wooden leg to Lon- 
It had 


to you I became so. 


by a fall from my horse I had broken my leg, which was 
It was much regretted. Emilie 
swoon the first time she saw me. She was for 


The 


of what a sacrifice I had made in consequence of my 
wish to obtain her hand. She loves me now the more 
affectionately. O, my brave Thevenet, had I ten legs to 
lose, I would, w ithout a single contortion of feature, part 
Ww ith them all for my Emilie. So long as I live I willbe 
grateful to you. Come to London — visit us — become 
acquainted with my wife — and then say I wasa fool. 


| *Cuarves Tempte.’ 


Answer of Mr Thevenet. 

‘Sir, — I thank you for your valuable present, for so I 
‘must call it, because J cannot consider it as pay for the 
little trouble Iwas at. I congratulate you on your mar- 
riage with a woman so worthy your affections. It is 
|true, a leg is much to lose, even for a beautiful, virtu- 
ious, and affectionate wife — but not too much. To gain 
| possession of Eve, Adam was obliged to part with a rib; 
and beautiful women have cost some men their heads. 
But, after all, permit me to adhere to my former judg- 
|ment. Truly, for the moment, 
i|with this difference ; 


you were correct, but 
the correctness of my judgment 
| was founded on long experience, — as every truth should 
be, which we are not disposed to acknowledge. —Sir, 
| mind me, I lay a wager, that after two years you repent 
‘that your leg was taken off above the knee; you will 
|find that below the knee had been enough. After three 


|jyears, you will be convinced that the loss of the foot had 


jbeen sufficient. After four years, you will conclude that 


|| the sacrifice of the great toe, and after five years, of the 


little toe, had been too much. After six years, you will 
jagree with me that the pairing of a nail had been 
3ut I do not say this in prejudice of the merits 
In my youth I devoted myself 
to love — but I have never parted with a leg ; had I done 
so, I should, at this day, have said — Thevenet thou wast 
|a fool. — I have the honor to be yours, &e. 


\| ‘Lewis TuEveNer,’ 


In 1793, eleven years after, during the horrors of the 
Revolution, Thevenet, w hom a person that envied his 
reputation, caused to be suspected of aristocracy, fled to 
London to save himself from the guillotine. He inquir- 
en for Sir Charles Temple, and was shown his house. 
He made himself known, and was received. Inanarm 
chair by the fire, surrounded by twenty newspapers, sat 


|,a corpulent man, who could hardly stand up, he was so 


unwieldy. ‘Ah! welcome, Mr Thevenet!’ cried the 
corpulent man, who was no other than Sir Charles Tem- 
ple, ‘excuse me if I do not rise; — this cursed leg is a 
hindrance to me in every thing. You have come to see 
if your judgment was correct.’ ‘[ come as a fugitive, 
and seek your protection.” ‘You shall have it, with 
pleasure. You must live with me from this day, for tru- 
ly you area wise man. You must console me. Sure- 
Thevenet, probably I had been an admiral of the 
jblue, had not my wooden leg disqualified me from the 
service of my country. When I read the gazettes, the 
| brown and the blue make me angry, because I can have 
|;nothing todo with them. Come, ‘Your 
|| wife can do that better than I’ ‘Say nothing of her — 
|her wooden leg prevented her dancing, so she betook 
|| herself to cards and to fashions. 
as living peaceably with her.’ ‘What! was my judg- 
ment correct then? ‘QO, welcome, beloved Thevenet; 
— bet be silent on that point. It wasa silly adventure. 
| Had I my leg again, I would not now give the paring 
jof anail. Between youand me, I wasaroor, but keep 
this to aaa 


console me.’ 


There is nosuch thing 


EPIGRAM. 


SS 


Cease, fairest Jutia, lovely railer, cease, 

Of Edith’s faults the number to increase; 
Into her failings with leas rigor pry, 

Nor view her beauties with so keen an eye. 
*T is clearly seen, and you ’Il allow ’t is true, 
Her greatest fault is—not resembling you. 
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IRS HBLIZABETH HILL. | 
|| 


Translated from the German. 


In a small but pretty town of Suabia, resided a rich | 
and handsome young widow, Mrs Elizabeth Hill. 
her acquaintances were ata loss what to make of her, || 
for she was not for any length of time the same, but con-| 
tinually changing. At first a certain counsellor gave) 
the tone to the fashionable society of the place, and as 


he was fond of gallant literature, Mrs Hill read novels || Muscovy, is a most remarkable instance of this. | 
from morning till night. He died, anda doctor of med-|| 


icine assumed the sway of fashion ; he was fond of gai- 
eties, and gave splendid dinner parties and balls. 
Hill laid aside her books, and became passionately fond 
of dress and dancing. Not long after this, the prince, 
from some motive or other, removed the bishop’s see to) 
this place. This bishop, who had a large income, was) 
also a pious and very eluquent man. From that time 
Mrs Hill laid aside all gay ornaments, and was only 
seen in slate color or black, and at her house she had) 


weekly religious meetings. 
as to what could be the cause of such continual changes, | 
were much divided. A professor of the college, a belles, 
lettres scholar, and one of the principal contributors to | 
a fashionable magazine, asserted that Mrs Hill had no 
character whatever, and, though beautiful, she was 
neither a subject fur the poet, for a novel, or for the| 
stage. The bishop, on the contrary, whose thoughts! 
were little engaged either with novels or with the stage, | 
was quite of a different opinion. ‘Mrs Hill,’ said he, | 
‘at first indulged her sinful propensity in secret by read- | 
ing novels, until, by gradual advances, she exposed her- 
self at public balls and dances. Her eyes have been 
opened, she has repented and received grace, and a com-| 
plete reformation has taken place. The doctor again. 
differed entirely from the bishop. ‘Her mind,’ said he, | 
‘has nothing todo with this change. The sedentary life} 
which she has led while reading much, and afterward | 


continual dissipation at night parties, have thickened her | 


blood. A few bleedings and the free use of Selters wa-| 
ters will restore her to former health and vigor.’ All| 
three were prejudiced in favor of their own opinion, | 
though all three were wrong; and as the great mass of) 
people seldom think or reflect much for themselves, they 
gencrally adopted the opinion of one of the three, as it} 
happened to coincide with their own interest. 
seller, who of late had furnished Mrs Hill’s library with| 
many valuable theological works, coincided in opinion} 
with the bishop, and sincerely congratulated her on her! 
reformation. The silk and lace mercers, who had lost} 

| 


one of their best customers, sided with the doctor; oth-|| 


ers who had not altogether lost her, expressed their re-| 
gret that so good a woman as Mrs Hill should be so 
fickle, and not know herself what she wanted. The 
prince, who always rewarded merit, removed the bishop) 
to the metropolis, in order to have him also as his own} 
chaplain, and, to indemnity in some degree the town for} 
the loss of the bishop’s see, quartered there a battalion, 
of his guards, commanded by a major of rank and fash- 
ion, and of avery comely person. Jn less than a month} 
the major was a regular guest at Mrs Hill’s dinner par- 
ties, and Mrs Hill at those of the major. The major’s 


wife was a lady of handsome figure, and a great beauty. || 


When dressed in a riding-habit, and mounted on a spir- 
ited Arabian, she galloped through the town, and every} 
eye was fixed upon her with admiration. Mrs Hill, 
conscious of being in no way inferior to the major’s lady, 
either in figure or personal graces, soon procured a nag 
as beautiful as could be found in the country, and | 
dressed in a riding-habit, with gold epauletts on her 
shoulders, was daily seen to accompany the major’s wife} 
in her rides. ‘'The woman is devoid of all character!’ 
said the professor. ‘The woman has lost the grace!’ 
said the dean, as she passed his door. ‘She has followed 
my prescriptions !’ said the doctor. A plain man, but 
possessed of much good sense, shook his head when he 
heard such various opinions, and thought Mrs Hill 
knew perfectly well what she wanted. ‘Who used to 
be the first man in our society ? asked he. ‘The coun- 
sellor. ‘And when he died”? ‘The bishop.’ And 
when he was removed to the metropolis?’ ‘ The major!’ 
‘Now, good people, what appears to you as inconsis- 
tency, is nothing but vanity.’ 





Mrs || 


The opinions of the public’ | 


The book-}! 


| 
| 


SINGULAR NARRATIVE. | 


In the wars betwixt the Russians and the Turks there | 
os . . | 
are many barbarities committed by the troops of both | 


Al]! Bations, and they frequently rather contrive which shall | 


lay a pian for a murder with more ingenuity, than fight 
with the open bravery and generosity of European war- | 
fare. The following story, told and vouched as a truth | 
by a respectable officer in the service of the court of 


The two armies, he said, were encamped at no great 
| distance from each other on the banks of the Danube, 
and there was a deep morass between them, at the ap-| 
proaches to which each of the armies had piauets. Ow- 
ing to the lengih of time the war had been carried on in 
the country, necessaries were becoming somewhat scarce, 
and the officers, in particular, having been deprived of 
many of those little luxuries which are considered of so 
‘much importance in a camp, were very liberal to any | 
one who could provide for them. | 


Among others, whom the love of money tempted to | 
engage in this traffic, there was an old woman of a very 
singular character and appearance. She was accus-| 
tomed to bargain with the officers; to afford them every 
thing, ata very inconsiderable price, on condition that | 
if they were killed before that time, she should have | 
their property. Many of them were extremely willing 
to make an agreement on these terms, as they had no 
prospect of fighting for a long while after the time she 
mentioned; and they were accordingly supplied in ev- | 
ery thing they wished. 

Every one, to the great surprise of their comrades, | 
were killed almost at her day, and almost in such a 
manner as could excite no suspicion that she had the 
smallest connection with it; it was perhaps their turn to) 
go out on a foraging party, and they were met by a de- 
tachment of the enemy on the same errand, —or some 
dangerous post was given to their charge, on which they 
were attacked, and their whole party cut to pieces. The 
thing, however, happened so naturally, that others only 
cursed the luck of the old witch, and continued to make 
agreements with her; ‘among others,’ said the officer, 
‘I was tempted, through curiosity, as much as other mo- 
tives, to visit her, and bargained for something, on con- 
dition that she should have my gold watch and seals, 
Should I be killed before the expiration of a fortnight. 
|The time passed on till the last evening, and at that 
' time it was not my turn to do any duty till two days af- 
‘ter. Iwas making merry upon the subject of Madame 
Grim’s disappointment, and took a walk out to see the 
guard march off for a post on the outside of the camp, 
to which a great deal of importance had been always 
| attached, as it was the only pass by which the Turks 
|could surprise us. It was, likewise, the only thing of 
|which I was afraid in my bargain; for, during the 
whole of the week, every detachment which had been 
| sent to watch it, had been found in the morning dead to 
‘a man, with their heads cut off; and although the num- 
| bers had been almost doubled every time, it had been of 
no avail; none of them returned alive. I was quite 
secure, but felt a little of that horror which naturally 
|seizes one on very narrowly escaping a terrible danger, 


fallen just at the time the old hag had predicted. 

The men were drawn up, and ready to march, and 
my comrades were telling me I was one of the luckiest 
fellows in the world, when a message was sent from 
| head-quarters for the next officer in order to assume the 
command of the guard, as he, whose turn it was, had 
fallen sick. I was somewhat disconcerted at this; but 
still, as it was not my turn, I found all safe; and to my 
great satisfaction, the guard at last marched off; while 
I betook myself to my tent for the night. Imagine my 
consternation, however, when not many minutes after, 
orders were sent that I should mount and follow the de- 
tachment, as their officer had his arm broke by a fall 
from his horse. There was no alternative, so with as 





';draw up my men with their backs to the morass. 


especially as many of the officers, killed on this spot, had , 


good a grace as might be, I took my place; comforting | 
myself that I had twice as many men as any of the oth- 
ers, and would at least stand against the Turlis, though | 
much superior in numbers, till I could send for assist- | 
ance. The post was on the side of a deep morass, and 
only accessible by two ways, one from the Turkish 


[camp, and one backward, by which we reached it.— 
Nothing seemed to disturb us, and I had entirely forgot- 
ten my superstitions; the night was very beautiful, and 
the dead stillness of every thing around, interrupted only 
at slow intervals by the neighing of the horses, or the 
solitary voice of the sentinels, made the scene all solemn, 
We were in this situation fora considerable time, when, 
jas if it had been thunder, the shouts of men, the clatter- 
ling of horses, and the sound of arms were heard close 
| upon our post; and, in a moment, several troops of 


'|'Turkish hussars, half naked, and brandishing their 


scimetars in defiance, were seen galloping down the de- 
scent of the opposite ground. The moon shone full 
upon them, and their savage appearance, together with 
|their number, which was more than double ours, made 
us all tremble. It was impossible to think of retreating ; 
that would have ruined us, for we had a post of honor; 
and to meet such a host of savages was certain death. 
They were on us in an instant—I had only time to 
The 
Turks cut and slaughtered at a terrible rate; and though 
my brave fellows behaved like heroes, they were hewed 
to pieces in a twinkling; I was left with only one or 
two, and was most dreadfully wounded; cut across my 
breast with a sabre, my head bleeding, and almost blind 
with rage and blood, I was still eager for revenge, and 
would have had it—the leader of the murderers was 
just at the point of my sabre, and I going to stab him to 
the heart, when one of his attendants, perceiving my 
design, made a furious blow at me; his scimetar, how- 








||ever, or something else, terrified the horse, which ran 


‘backward, and sunk me into one of the deepest holes in 
|the morass. He was inevitably gone, and I felt myself 
| suffocated. By some means, however, I caught hold of 
ithe grass on the banks, and hung there a few minutes 
\till I recovered my senses. The Turks, supposing I 
| was dead, made no more inquiries after me, while | was 
obliged to witness such a scene of horror as never hu- 
iman being saw. The field was strewed with men and 
‘horses, dead and dying, and the Turks were busy cut- 
iting off the heads of those they had killed. They went 
laway at last, and I endeavored to extricate myself, in 
| which, by my weakness, I was several times unsuccess- 
1 fal. I came out, however; but guess my horror when I 
| was seized by a gigantic Turk, whom I had not observ- 
led pillaging the dead bodies; he very coolly took outa 
| knife to cut my head off. I besought him, in the name 
|}of God, to spare me, and told him I had friends who 
| would give hima large reward if he did. He said he 
|was not certain of that, but if he took my head to the 
camp, he would get thirty dollars for the delivery of it, 
||and was proceeding to his purpose, notwithstanding my 
struggles, when I luckily perceived a dagger at his belt; 
I drew it, and stabbed him as near the heart as I could 
ithink ; he instantly fell; and thanking Heaven for pre- 
iserving me through sv much, I took up the shaft of a 
\lance, and supported myself on it to the camp. The 
general had my story the next day, and came to inquire 
of me. I was so weakthat I could hardly collect myself 
lsufficiently to speak; something, however, came across 
me about the old woman, and I could only say that the 
guard should be doubled, but a false number given out 
‘in the camp. This was done accordingly, and the 
|| Turks found themselves fairly out-numbered. I then 
‘told my suspicions; and when the old hag was seized, 
‘and brought a little to it by the fear of being given to the 
'\soldiers for a mark to be shot at, she confessed she had 
Jalways made it her practice to inform the Turks of the 
‘number of men to be set on our out-posts.— She had 
‘frequently done us the like good offices. "With respect 
‘to her contrivances she confessed a great deal, and that 
when she witnessed a combat between two, one of which 
|was a friend, she contrived to irritate the other’s horse 
lsomehow in such a manner that it threw him. The 
soldiers insisted she should be burnt alive, but the com- 
imander contented himself with nailing her ears to a 
post for a day, and giving her the knot. 


PROTRACTED LOVE. 
‘T love you, ’— oft the youth cid say ; 
‘I love you,’ —oft the maiden sighed. 
| Thus echoed both from day to day, 
| Till one waxed old, the other — DIED. 
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ALMANZOR, 
OR, WEALTH AND ITS USES. 


Original. 





A ricu man is the object of envy — not for the number 
of his domestics, the luxuries of his table, or the splen- 


women, who, with cobwebs, aspired to harness a war- | His time was, to all appearance, wholly engrossed, either 
horse. ‘in his official duties, the management of his estate, 

A crowd soon entered the various apartments of the ||Pleasuring and sporting, or in conversation with his 
temple, al! of whom were welcomed by the goddess, as|| friends. He had not, apparently, a moment to spare. 
worthy of her favor, from some distinguished quality or || All of his works were of a kind requiring labor and re- 
achievement; and when they had all convened, the tem- ;search, and replete with historical and antiquarian lore. 





dor of his equipage — not for the caresses of the venal, 
the applause of sycophants, or the numerous facilities 
which he enjoys of sniting this world to himself, — but 
or th e ability to make others happy, and, by acts of be- 
neficence and patriotism, to connect himself with the 
fame of his country, and make his name memorable in 
after-times. 

Wealth of itself is adventitious, and signifies nothing: 
When acquired iy hones¢ labor, it is a proof of virtuous 
industry, and gladdens ull who behold it. When derived 
from our ancestors, it shows them to have been frugal 
and meritorious. Thus, in both these instances, wealth 
is honorable, and belongs to the family of the virtuous. 
On the other hand, when it comes to crown the toil of 
the miser, wet and dim with the tears of the poor, it 
looks like the vices which procured it, and both are cov- 
ered with shame. 

Now he who, having dishonorably obtained, would 
usefully dispense his riches — as well as he who would 
redeem, by the grace of their distribution, the ugliness 
of their acquirement, has ample means afforded him in 
the structure of society. Soeiety, let it be remembered, 
protects him in his multiplied enjoyments, and guaran- 
tees to him his superfluous pleasures. The virtue of the 
poor, is the security of the rich. The health and vigor 
of the social feeling, so essential to the welfare of all 
classes, is the peculiar interest and care of those who 
are blessed with large possessions. It is theirduty to just- 
ify the gifts of Providence in the sight of Heaven, and 
to vindicate their inequality by demonstrating their wis- 
dom. Ii is for them to flow and fertilize like a magnifi- 
cent stream — and not to deaden and evaporate, like a 
stagnant reservoir. 

















When it is considered how covetous men are of fame 
— how they seek it under the scorching sun, and through 
the senseless cold — how they toil after worldly praise 
in the closet, the cabinet, and the field — in how many 
thousand ways they jeopardise life to obtain it — their 
pursuit, too, how reckless and unrelenting, -— we are sur- 
prised to discover, that 2 great portion of mankind, ap- 
parently unconscions of it, have always at their side and | 





within their power, this sweet desideratum, which they | | 


may win and wear with the smiles and exultation of in-| 
nocence and virtue. 

Almanzor, an humble youth, was passing near the| 
Temple of Fame, on a levee day, when the goddess| 
gave immortal passports to eager and expecting mortals. | 
Curiosity detained him, that he might behold the candi-| 
dates and the distribution of the prizes, and he lingered| 
to see the ceremonies of glory on the living and the dead. 
A shrill blost of the trumpet spoke the coming of the| 
warrior, his frame covered with scars, his sword drip-| 
ping with blood ; he hid his conscience and his memory 
with his shield, and bared his feverish temples for the! 
laurel-crown. ‘ Take it, my son,’ said the goddess; ‘ but| 
how many deaths hast thou experienced, to escape from| 
oblivion! — Thou shalt be remembered ; — but take thy! 
drum with thee, to drown the cries of widows and of or-| 
phans.’ The soldier bowed, and passed into a crimson| 
apartment, the abode of the warriors. 


A laborious Statesman came toiling up the winding 
Stairs of the temple, and, exhibiting a long string of suc-| 
cessful treaties, and a large port-folio of diplomatic. in- 
tercourse, put in his claim for immortality. ‘Ah! said 
the goddess, ‘through how much darkness hast thou 
waded, to emerge from obscurity !’-—- Take what thou 
desirest ; and while thy works remain in the world, to 
furnish perplexing texts, thy name shall twinkle among 
the uncertain lights, which guide the wavering honesty 
of nations.’ The statesman entered, and joined Puffen- 
droff, Wattel, and Burtampui. Their apartments were 
opposite to those of the soldiers — who indeed treated 
them with all manner of affronts, now setting fire to 
their parchments, and then cutting them up with the| 
sword ~~ a proper treatment, they observed, for those old' 





|, ty, a sporting excursion, or any other kind of enjoy- 


|| Abbotsford to paint a picture of the Scott family. He) 








ple shone forth to Almanzor, like that glorious canopy | Truly the wonderful fertility with which these works 
which is studded with stars. He gazed with eagerness, |; Were produced, under the circumstances above referred 
despair quenched the hope which began to kindle in his || 9, realizes aneee than id thing we are aware of, the 
bosom, and he was retiring. idea of inspiration. Irving tells us that Scott was con- 
stantly talking while he was with him, and that volumes 
could scarcely have been better filled than with his de- 
lightful conversation. He must have composed with the 
same ease with which he talked. The more we dwell 
upon the character of this great and excellent man, the 


more we are lost in wonder and admiration. Apart 
‘panes prneners ” sehen pane. Fe ge ae from his literary greatness, he has fully realized the 
found himself unwittingly near the a - yer poet’s wishes, for ‘goodness and he fill up one monu- 

‘What have I to do here,’ he exclaimed, ‘who never ; . 

; Be aes , || ment. 

sought after praise, nor dreamed of celebrity? ‘True, Sa aa te a 
‘said the goddess, ‘ but they have discovered you. Heav- THE DREAM. 
en gave you wealth ; you used it to gladden the heart of fans 
‘the poor — to promote literature — to encourage the arts Original. 

—- to beautify and adorn your country —to improve its 
‘taste—to advance and enlarge its reputation. You 
have rescued intellect, when it has been floating among 
‘the bulrushes, and fed it when it has been starving in 
| the desert. There is no current so deep and so strong as 
the gratitude of Genius. Its brightest invention is to 
‘devise rewards, and its greatest delight, to bestow them. 
| You will find in this temple, many whom your fostering 
| care elicited from obscurity, and supplied with resources. 

For the gold which you gave them, they return you im- 
| mortality; — Enter, and dwell with them.’ And the 
| rich man entered the Temple of Fame, and classic 
\shades of renown ‘auded him as their benefactor — 
| Music poured into his ear all the raptures of melody — 
| his eye was refreshed with Beauty’s fadeless forms — the 
| Arts and the Graces strove to honor him, while the Vir- 
_tues looked on and were pleased. There was a delight- 
ful glow in his bosom, and on his cheek an ingenuous 
blush, when the goddess exclaimed, ‘Behold the Tri- 
|umph of enlightened Benevolence.’ 


Presently he observed a plain, well-dressed man pass- 
ing by. He appeared to be intent on some benevolent 
purpose, and paid no attention whatever to the dazzling 
objects around him. As soon as he was seen from the 
temple, an exclamation of joy was heard, and the god- 








Sleep hath its own world, 
A wide realin of wild reality. —- Byron. 


‘You bid me, Ellen, tell the dream 
I said I dreamed last night, 

But with an air that suits me not, 
Tvo military, quite, — 

So, for revenge, girl! while curl 
And then uncurl this tress, 

I’ll let you tax your wits awhile, 
And try if you can guess. ’ 


*O, Charles, you know I never can, 
And do you think it fair 

To#ex me so? I will not try, 
No, never, I declare.’ — 

*O, yes you will, so brush away 
That glistener in your eye, 

I’m tear-proof, and wo n’t tell at all, 
If Lshould see you cry.’ 


‘How can I guess? but I don’t care, 
You do not love me well, 
You tell me, ‘Ellen, ’t was so fine,’ 
But wo n’t, — why won’t you tell? 
Come, now, I’ll guess three times, and if 
I do not guess it true, 
You ‘ll tell me all, Charles, will you, then? 
I know you will — wo n’t you?’ 


Henry. 














THE LITERARY HABITS 
OF WALTER SCOTT. 


‘Yes, Ellen, but you shall agree 


Tue most voluminous author of his age —the age of To this thine, — honor bright: 


| book-making — was a clerk of one of the Scottish courts, Ill have a kiss when you guess wrong, 


And you, when yon guess right; 
Wilt do it? guess away.’ ‘I guess 
You stood beside the bed, 


,and a sheriff. He was, beside, an agriculturist, with a 
large domain to superintend —a sportsman, and ardent- 
ly devoted to the pleasures of society. The charming 
| Abbotsford of Washingion Irving, represents the mighty 
novelist as a man who apparently had nothing to do but || 
lavish his time, attention and conversation on those 
around him. He seemed to live a life of leisure and 
| hap-hazard recreation, ever ready for a pleasuring par- 


And heard the sleepless ocean groan 
O’er proud Napoleon’s head. ’ 


‘No.’ ©Then in Greece afar you were, 
And saw the sullen wave 

Quick hastening on to wash the blood 
From Missolonghi’s * grave ;’ -- 

‘No.’ ‘Then Miss Laura sent to you 
A blushing mignonette, f 

And you obeyed the herald fair’ — 
‘Not one, right, did you get.’ 


ment, in which the crowds of guests, by whom he was 
| surrounded, were disposed to engage. Irving relates a 
,Story told him by his friend Wilkie, who had gone to 


‘ Well, there’s three times — didI agree 
To—to? silly girl! 

But tell ne quick, or you will twist 
To death this foolish curl.’ — 

‘Im some afraid you will forget 
About a kiss or so’ — 

‘I have forgot, — our memories, Charles, 
Are treacherous, you know. ’ 


found the place crowded with guests, and the time of the 
,excellent host entirely occupied either in driving about 
| the country with his friends, or in social enjoyment at 
|home. The painter could not ask him to sit for his por- 
,trait, for he saw that he had no time to spare. He ac- || 
|cordingly waited until the crowd of guests had pe 
ed. The idea then occurred to him that a brief period || 
of leisure to the novelist having arrived, he would shut 
himself up among his books and papers, and make up 
for lost time, and he said to himself, ‘ it wo n’t do for me 
now to ask him to sit for his picture.’ He soon found 
himself undeceived, for the first interview that Scott 
had with his steward, was to propose to him that they 
should go out the next day with the dogs in search of a}|~ +11 ¢ site of Missolonghi was once covered with water, and since 
hare. In short, adds the narrator, ‘I found that instead 


its fall the sea is fast returning to its ancient boundary. 
of business he was thinking only of amusement; soI|| {The language of this beautiful flower is, ‘jump up and kise me.’ 
no longer feared to inirude on him.’ 


Those who knew and admired the genius of Scott, 
and considered him fully equal to the authorship of the 
Waverly novels, might, with a knowledge of his habits, 
have well doubted whether they were written by him. 








‘The dream!’ ‘IT thought Isat by you, 
And held this hand so fair, 
When your red lips tempted me so, 
I kissed them!? ‘Was that all?? 
‘For guessing wrong, three kisses — then 
*T will come to pass and make 
Exactly four.’ ‘Charles, ’tis n’t fair — 
You dreamed that dream arwake !? Q. X. 





EPIGRAM FROM BOILEAU. 
My rival foes long vainly tried 
To make the world my name deride ; 
Cotin accomplished the design — 
He called his wretched verses mine. 
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A COUNTRY VILLAGE. \|tions are equally singular. Her coffin and grave-clothes| 
have been made more than twenty years, although, judg-| 
ing from any thing else than her interminable com- 
Ir is often very amusing to sit down and consider the | plaints, she is not likely to stand in need of them for 
characters of the various persons that come within the ||balf as many more to come. - | 
scope of one’s acquaintance. Take for instance the in-|| Next comes the village professor of medicine and sur-_ 
habitants of a small village, with whom we are inti-||gery. That’s him with the short, pompous tread, the 


mately acquainted, and although we have known the | woe coat, the flaunting ruffle, and upright dickey, the 


Original. 





| 
| 
| 








| . . . . °° 
personages and their characteristics for years, we cannot | knowing leer, and affected superiority, — ever priding 


fail to smile when we group them together, and con- ||himself upon his learning and experience — the former) 
sider them separately. The following slight sketch of ||acquired by passing four years in the university, and the 
| i H ta 

a portion of the inhabitants of a small village, ‘taken || latter gained by practice, travels, &c. The pedantry 
from life,’ may bring the characters home to many. It | idisplayed in conversation rarely fails to excite the ris- 
has been drawn after ‘actual survey,’ and if nothing || ible nerves of the auditor, so earnestly does he strive to, 
else, I can vouch for its truth. ibring his somewhat clumsy tongue around high-flown | 
The first on the list is a sturdy farmer, of the class ||expressions and pompous language. | 

J ’ wag 

generally denominated hen-pecked. Of all the family a | 
of slows, he is the slowest. When driving his team, he || Revolution. Rich as Croesus, yet miserly as Shylock,—| 
is commonly found some two or three rods ahead, plod- denying himself even the necessaries of life, to save a| 
ding his way slowly along, while the cattle, catching the 











Opposite to our M. D., lives one of the patriots of the), 


|manding effort he takes especial care shall be correctly 


| reported, with a slight puff from the editor, and the next 
| mail bears some two or three dozen copies to the alore- 
| said constituents, who read, ponder, applaud, and then 
| pride themselves on the superior abilities of the able and 
‘dignified representative from , Who had just madea 
| speech filling more than three columns of the newspaper 
| = not a little enhanced in value by the gratuitous and 
| honorable testimony of the worthy editor, who was pres- 
|ent, and ‘listened with indescribable pleasure to the con- 
tinued flow of eloquence that burst from the lips of one 
| of the most talented members of the legislature’ The 
|speech goes far also to assist the eloquent orator at the 
| next election, in case some aspiring, upstart oflice-seeker 
should dare to contest it, who had not yet given such 
| happy evidence of his speechifying powers. ‘To the 
| lawyer, then, and to him only, can be confided the law- 
making power of the town, and the still more important 
trust of maintaining its dignity by his annual speech — 




















habit of their master, go leisurely along behind. Pay- 
days often, or I should rather say ever, find him unpre- 
pared, and he has long held the name of Farmer Slack, 


while his worthy helpmeet is proverbial for her bustling | 


habits and termagant disposition, as well as for the se- 
verity with which she sways the iron rod over her cring- 
ing spouse, whose back would often afford the most in- 
dubitable testimony of her merciful disposition. 

Next comes another farmer, who is as hasty, reckless 
and imprudent, as his neighbor is slow and undecided ; 
and yet there is not a more good-natured fellow in the 
whole village. He heeds not the maxim, ‘look before 
you leap,’ but pushes on with might and main; all goes} 
well if he hits right, and he stops not to mourn, if it be| 


otherwise. Ludicrous are the mistakes often caused by | Ptincipled knave, plunged in the very lowest depths of | pendence. 


his inconsiderateness, but this is not the place to instance 
them. Suffice itto relate one, for the truth of which, 
some of the most respectable inhabitants of the place 
pledge their —old shoes. When courting his future 
wife, he one night paid her a visit, with the determina- 
tion of bringing the matter to an issue, and to plumply ask 
her consent for a match. He entered the room where 
he usually held his interviews with his Dulcinea; it was 
a litte dark, and espying a figure, which he tonk to be 
the lady in question, without farther ceremony, lest he 
should forget his errand, or his courage should fail, he 
down on his marrow bones, and poured forth his passion 
in the most pathetic strains, concluding with a demand 
for an immediate answer. The lady fidgetted and eva- | 
ded, but at length consented, when lo! on a sudden our | 
hero discovered — mirahile dictu! —that he had been | 
tucking his tender notions into the ears of none other 
than a maiden aunt of his true lady-love. An explana- 
tion of course ensued, but the worthy spinster was so 
shocked at this, what she considered intentional prank | 
played upon her, that she vowed revenge upon the un-| 
lucky author of the insult to her maidenly dignity, and | 
accomplished it in less than three weeks afterward, by | 
marrying a swain, who, more true, had followed up his 
offer by joining himself to her for life. 

In the next building —the one you see behind those | 
trees — so antiquated in appearance, lives the most in- | 
veterate old maid in the country round. This name, so 
oft given in reproach, is not here misapplied, for never 
did one lead a life at once so miserable, and so perplex- | 


ing to her friends, as this marriage-missing person- | 
age, in her state of single blessedness. Her true old- 
maidish notions are often of the most amusing character, 
und have caused many to believe she was really de-| 
ranged. Some half a score of years since, a bit of meat 
she was masticating, chanced to be somewhat impeded 
in its way to the stomach, and caused a momentary 
strangulation. This is no more than an every day oc- 
currence where there is too much haste in eating; but 
our Miss Princess thought herself very near actual suf- 
focation, and the exaggerated accounts of strangled peo- | 
ple recurred to her imagination with redoubled horror; | 
she has ever since refused to eat any thing at all, but | 
what she could suck through her teeth; and not only | 
this, but has got into a habit of laying with one hand _ 


ways on her stomach, to prevent any thing from rising 
during her sleep to choke her! Many of her other no- 


|| times, and trumpeting his own poverty while grinding 


|| his poorer neighbor out of his honest earnings. He has 
pany been made the merriest creature imaginable, by 
the prospect of a speedy increase of his pension. 





|farthing, — ever complaining of the hardness of the | for he dares not attempt more, remaining as silent dur- 


\| ing the rest of the session, as if the power of speech did 
| not belong to his organization. This one is, however, 
|| Sufficient, not only for the purposes I have mentioned, 


|| but also what to him is probably of minor importance, 


Next in order is the prince of village sportsmen, || tO preserve his own standing among the orators of the 


whose entire time is devoted to hunting, fishing, gaming, day. Ihave been thus prolix in this account of the vil- 
'|and all the concomitant train of the lowest vices. Ah! | lage attorney, for the very obvious and plausible reason, 
||why should I repeat the sorry tale so oft related of such |that he is considered the most important man within its 
| é : ; : eer r hie ahs > never sscened ! 
'|beings? Why should I eulogise his superior talents | precincts. May his shadow never be lessened ! 
| when young, his brilliant prospects and great hopes —_ Next comes the hatter, who is decidedly the most ob- 
| speak of the surpassing loveliness of his tender wife, her | stinate, headstrong, self-willed man in the whole village. 





| 





| 


,|all the importance of a prime minister. 


| devotional attachment — then of the fell destroyer, the 
| wife deserted in sickness and distress, the children rag- 
‘ged and half starved, and the father and husband, an un- 


| vice ! 
| A little farther along on the other side of the way, in 


\the small, neat tenement half buried in the shrubbery, 


through which its white walls glisten in the sunshine 
| with an effect almost magical, lives a virtuous widow, 


|Spurning and often highly resenting advice, he often 
| does things which his better judgment would forbid, 
‘merely for the sake of showing what he calls his inde- 
| Directly at hand is the tailor, a laughing, 
fighting, reckless son of sweet Erin, who pays more at- 
| tention to the bright-eyed belles that pass by his shop 
window, than to his work, and more to his whiskey bot- 
tle than to either. The grocer, whose rubicund visage 
betokens his love of high living, and point him out as 


| 3 3 ; ; .., || the best customer to his own cellar; and the shoemaker 
, Who was in early life left with four small children, with || : ' 


'searcely the necessaries of life. By industry and frugal-, 
|. 


so sedate, so sober, so industrious, are piled in together, 


‘ ‘black spirits and white.’ 
ity she has stemmed the torrent of adversity, and brought || oe 
! 


up her children in the way they should go. Near by her || 
lives her son, an industrious, temperate mechanic, who is 
fast getting away the business of his neighbor —a perfect 
exemplification of the effects of intemperance and sloth. }! 
Here lives the village merchant, with his bows and_|| 
smiles, and all the gallantry of a French dancing master. || 
He is a politician when it is for his interest to be so, and | 
therefore does not permit his politics to injure his busi-|, 


ness. A buck, and therefore self-important, he tells | 
large stories to credulous hearers, and struts about with 


Over the way, in the door, s‘ nds mine host, in some) 


||of his characteristics the very antipode of what is need-| 


lage landlord. | 


Here is the dwelling, and there the office, of the wor-|| 

















The kind-hearted and benevolent parson fills the next 
space, and is as true to the principles of his profession, 
as any priest ever seen. 

Another hero of the ‘ time that tried men’s souls,’ lives 
in the little, retired cottage on the right. Good-humored 
and talkative, he is the peculiar favorite of all those 
who delight to listen to the marvellous tales of those 


|eventful times. When I have a leisure hour, I just drop 


in at the old hero’s, to spend a happy period in listening 
to his adventures. I have nought to do but to make a 


|common-place observation, to open the conversation — 


| when I place myself in an easy position, and hearken to 
the continued strain of adventures that befel him ‘durin’ 


ed for a host, but in others, the very beau ideal of a vil-| the war.’ It is really worth much to hear him — to see 
|, him get so excited, pacing the room, and forgetting his 


infirmities — tossing about his arms, and appearing as if 


thy student of Blackstone, Coke, and Littleton, who! he were in the very midst of the interesting scenes he is 
’ ? ’ } | sh; . 1 , > 5 
propounds unto the good people of the vicinity the su-|| 5° eloquently describing. Frequently has he been so 


: ee pagan oe {engaged as not to notice my departure when I was 
preme laws of the land. Every one who knows the gen- cB I 


jeral character of these village disciples of the law, || obliged to take it. ; ; ; 
knows this one, for he is not an exception to the general | _In yonder pleasant looking cot, lives one of the happi- 
|rale. Proud of the respect that is paid to him for his|| est men in the world. He was born poor, and brought 

learning and the title of Esquire, he still carries the very || ¥P to industry, frugality, and temperance. 


He has now 


essence of republicanism in all his movements. The_| just enough to get along comfortably througli the world, 
good people think — and true enough, too! — that there || with hard labor, and has a trifle laid by for sickness. The 
is no one in the town, so fit to represent them and it in || Secret of his enjoyment is contained = oe word, and 
| the State Legislature, as their lawyer, who by his talents || that word is contentment. Ambition, avarice, or envy, 
| and acquirementsis peculiarly fitted to sustain the dignity || Dever found place in his heart. He is the most indepen- 
\of the town in that deliberative assembly. To the legis-|| dent of men; the rise and fall of stocks do not affect 
| lature, then, he must go, to represent the town, and make || him, nor is he ruined by a scarcity of money. He was 
proper laws for its inhabitants. Here he seizes the first || scarcely ever beyond the precincts of his native county, 





'|most favorable opportunity for displaying his oratorical || but lives peaceably and uprightly at home. It would be 


powers, mounts the rostrum, and delivers to a delighted || Well, were our whole population like this honest, cone 
‘audience a speech of two or three hours in length, —|| tented farmer. 

which he has been as many weeks in preparing, — and 
‘completely annihilates every argument’ of his antago- 
nists, upon the question which chances to be of the most || black does from white. 
astounding interest to his constituents, ‘who have so 
long honored him with a seat in that body.’ This com- 





Hard by is one whose lot differs as much from that of 
the contented, happy farmer I have just mentioned, as 
He is alsoa farmer, or at least 
pretends to be so, and moreover beasts of being the most 
thorough-going politician in the vicinity. He attends 
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every political caucus and convention that he kears of, | ON MELANCHOLY. | PRIVATE LIBRARIES & COLLECTIONS 
and while at home, does nothing but talk politics. The | Call not this gloom, I wear, this anxious mien AS CONTRASTED WITH PUBLIC MUSEUMS. 


consequence of ul] this is, that his affairs are neglected, 
and although never accused of intemperance, —a very 
rare thing for pot-house politicians, — he is fast going to 
ruin. Still he cannot give up his favorite discussions, 
but laughs at his peaceful neighbor for his apathy upon 
such subjects, when, as he always contends, the best in- 
terests of the country are at stake. 

Here rises the most splendid mansion the place affords, 
With its out-grounds, its shrubbery, and the magnificent 
air, that mark it as the residence of a gentleman of 
wealth. The occupant is one of your ‘hundred thous- 
anders,’ who owns one half of the village, and has mort- 
gages upon the larger part of the remainder. He is an 
extensive farmer, works a very little, and is beloved by 
all the village for his generous openheartedness and 
strict republican demeanor. He is just the man in 
whose hands wealth is a blessing. 

Directly opposite is another dwelling of scarcely less 
splendid appearance, rising like a rival, and such in 
truth itis. It is the residence of another wealthy per- 
sonage, but of different character. Born in affluence, 
and nursed in the lap of wealth, he scarcely succeeded 
to his extensive property, when he began to plunge into 
every extravagance and scatter his patrimony to the 
winds. His farm, buildings, and equipages, are now 
mortgaged, and a few short years more will put the 
means of farther prodigality outof his reach. Still, 
among many, he is esteemed charitable; his name is on | 
every subscription list, with a tremendous flourish, and | 
a goodly sum; but no one ever knew him in assisting | 
the really needy, where there was less public honor to) 
flow. 

A person who does nothing but look into his neighbor’s: 
concerns, to the manifest neglect of his own; a misera- 
ble drunkard, whose every look betokens the most squalid 
poverty and deep distress; a fellow who once took to 
pettifogging, but is now reduced to miserable drudgery 
about the village; an inveterate miser, the very picture 
of misery ; a lone widow, whose ingrate son spends all 
her hard earnings in vice and profligacy, — fill each | 
their respective places. 

The village horse-jockey — for every village is sup-' 





The dull effect of humor, or of spleen! — CowPer. 





| Private libraries and collections of art exist to a much 
Nornine can be more fallacious than the judgment ved greater extent in our large metropolis than many imag- 
pronounce upon one another’s happiness. Were the) ine. These sequestered riches or mines of intellectual 


countenance a true index of the soul, Lavater might) wealth, are, unfortunately, not accessible to the public 
spare his maxims; in this respect they would seem su-| 9; Jarge, and therefore the seeds of knowledge which 
perfluous. Flowers are sometimes known to bloom they embosom, do not produce the fruit they would if 
round the margin of a bog, and to conceal it; just so! scattered abroad, and there receiving all the possible 
with the human heart, which, under the assumed mask) jieht and vivifying warmth which genius might impart 
of cheerfulness, frequently hides the profoundest mis- | tothem. They are not planted and sown bread cast, if 
ery. But however great the number of those who are)! we may so express ourselves, as they are in the public 
anxious to veil real suffering, many, doubtless, pretend || institutions of France, where the doors are gratuitously 
to unhappiness they never feel. The reason is plain 5) thrown open to all; and where, thus coming in contact 
for, says Knox, there is a style of complaint which is|! with the wide expanse of public mind, they often germi- 





thought pretty, and a sort of woe which has been in-| 
dulged in, not only as a luxury, but as an occasion of 
pride. Strange, that in the midst of so much misery as, 
the world cannot fail to produce, the querulous affecta-| 
tion of it should ever be known! But after all, it is not} 
so mucha matter of wonder, since this, with a thousand 
other follies, will be found to derive its origin from false | 
notions of happiness. 

Rash indeed, however, would it be to condemn indis-| 


double weight of poverty and neglect, have shed the 
richest blooms of morality over a thankless world! He 
cannot be a hypocrite, who calls only on ‘the muses and) 
Heaven-taught souls to hear’ his inquietude; nor can| 
he be a deceiver, who chooses to make woods, rocks and 


one undertake to say that Chatterton, Savage, Burns, | 
Cowper, or Kirke White, made a mock of human mis- 
ery? Ithink not. These were men of real genius, and 
truly men of sorrows and ‘ acquainted with griets. ’ 





‘ Despair and indignation rose, 
And told again the story of their woes ; 
Told the keen insult of the unfeeling heart, 
The dread dependence on the low-born mind ; 
Told every pang with which the soul must smart, 
Neglect, and grinning scorn, and want, combined!’ 


But it is not contumely and neglect alone which the, 
retired and studious man —and let me say the manof 
genius — is ‘compelled to encounter, and which so often 








plied with at least one such — lives here; a noisy, rant- 
ing, racing sportsman, who catches the unwary, and 
lives upon the fruit of his cheating bargains. | 

Last on the catalogue are three sisters, all old maids, 


most daring of the village urchins would much rather, 


provoke the sigh of unavailing regret. Hismelancholy 
has a deeper reot than the scorn of the world, and fre- 


‘quently is engendered by a cause unknown, because un- 
who live in the outskirts of the village, and among the abt those who pursue the steady, sober maxims of 
superstitious have acquired the title of witches. The | -US!7°SS — 


Dull as an ass that treads the cistern wheel. 


walk the lone graveyard of a night, than pass by the frail | His gloom is constitutional. Persons of minds less deli-. 


tenement of these terror-striking old maids. The bare 
mention of their names is sufficient to quell the most, 
turbulent, and cause the more timid to hold their breath. | 
They have acquired great credit for skill in medicine, | 
and few there are who had not rather trust them in the 
management of a difficult disease, than a regular prac-| 
titioner, W. A. Bz 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


On! how many ties there are to bind the soul to earth! | 
When the strongest are cut asunder, and the spirit feels| 
itself cast loose from every bond which connects it with| 
mortality, how imperceptibly does one little tendril after 
another become entwined about it, and draw it back with 
gentle violence! He who thinks he has but one love is 
always mistaken. The heart may have but one over- 
mastering affection, more powerful than all the rest, 
which, like the main root of the tree, is that which sup- 
ports it; but if that be cut away, it will find a thousand 
minute fibres clinging to the soil of humanity. An ab- 
sorbing passion may fill up the soul, and while it lasts, 
may throw a sliade over the various obligations and the 
infinite multitude of little kindnesses, and tender asso- 
ciations, that bind us to mankind; but when that fades 
these are seen totwinkle in the firmament of life as the 
stars shine, after the sun has gone down. Even the 
brute, and the lilies of the field, that neither toil nor 
spin, put in their silent claims; and the heart that should 
have spurned the world, settles quietly down upon its 
bosom. 





cate and susceptible, are seen to travel through life with 
cheerfulness and resolution, while the man of genius 
speuds his time in what at best but passes for an amiable 
indolence, and in those pursuits too, which serve rather 
‘wa increase than diminish mental disease. Inactivity is 
no sanitive for grief. Armstrong, in a most beautiful 
appeal to the desponding lover, warns against its indul- 
gence, and bids him hurry into the bustle of business 
and the world, and there forget the inquietude of a 
wounded spirit. 


Go, soft enthusiast, quit the cypressgrove, &c. 


But, alas! all griefs are not curable, and the counsel- 
lor of wretchedness is frequently its greatest victim! 
Upon the whole, this mental suffering, of which many, 
unaffectedly complain, may doubtless be traced to the 
sickly sensibility of uncontrolled imagination. ‘The 
speculations of Mr Smellic are not to be considered as, 
the dreams of a theorist; they were probably founded 
on sad experience. The being he supposes ‘ with senses 
more delicate and refined, with perceptions more acute 
and penetrating,’ is to be found in real life. He is of 
the temperament of genius, and perhaps a poet. Is 
there, then, no remedy for this inordinate sensibility? 
Are there no means by which the happiness of one so. 
constituted by nature may be consulted? Perhaps it) 
will be found that regular and constant occupation, irk-| 
some though it may at first be, is the true remedy. Oc-| 
cupation, in which the powers of the understanding are | 
exercised, will diminish the force of external impres-| 





. . . . . | 
sions, and keep the imagination under restraint.’ | 


criminately the pretenders to wretchedness, many of || 
whom, in the private walks of life, and subject to the | 


fountains the silent witnesses of his sorrow. Will any)! 


nate exuberantly in some obscure but negtected spot 
whose fertility would otherwise, bat for this incentive, 
never have been known. It is thus that true genius, 
like a hidden flower slumbering as it most frequently 
does in the dark recesses and underneath the chilling 
pressure of indigence, is brought forth to develope its 
luxuriant blossoms and widely spreading branches, by 
the warm impulses and genial protection of public mu- 
/seums and schools of instruction for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. There is not, therefore, on the side 
of philanthropy and of public utility, much to be ad- 
‘vanced in favor of that usage which we derive from our 
English blood, perhaps, of hoarding up our worldly 
goods and possessions within the precincts of our own 
castle and our own immediate family hearth — the circle 
of our kindred around our own household gods. It is 
true that this self aggrandizement is so far republican 
that it sustains the principle of individuality, and thus 
does more to divide the strength of society into isolated 
and confederated masses — tending, it is true, also, to 
feudalism, baronial, hereditary and ancestral distine- 
tions, but so far breaking down or preventing the growth 
of gigantic and consolidated power, engulphing and 
concentrating the aggregate elements of individual soy- 
ereignty into the autocracy of one person — a throne or 
adespot. Upon the whole, however, and for the general 
benefit and advancement of society, the agrarian prin- 
ciple of equality so far as it is applicable to the intellect- 
ual faculties, is that which is to be preferred, and one 
that is more consonant with our republican feelings and 
notions. For the moral culture of man, however, and 
the encouragement of high and noble virtues, of a sub- 
lime chivalry and devotion, we must express our doubts 
with Chateaubriand, whether these illustrious qualities 
of our nature did not flourish better and exist in a higher 
degree of perfection, in those very feudal ages which 
have gone by, and which we have been accustomed to 
look upon as those in which the mind was enveloped in 
benighted ignorance and darkness. But the heart was 
purer, nobler, and braver, then, and every step that the 
intellect has advanced under the broad spreading, daz- 
zling effulgence of the flambeau of science, in the same 
ratio, perhaps, has the heart retrograded. Discoveries 
and inventions that have crowded upon each other in 
such rapid succession within the last century, by the 
new and more expeditious routes they have opened to 
sudden opulence, have rendered the human heart sordid 
and callous, and dried up and withered those ennobling 
sentiments and refined emotions and affections, of which 
it was once the dwelling place. 


| We have become learned and profound, ingenious and 
speculative; but these acquisitions have been purchased 
at the price of those benevolent and charitable sympa- 
thies, of that honorable pride and disinterested self-sac- 
tificing courage, which form, after all, the brightest and 
most endearing traits of character —the link that unites 
us to immortality — to divinity. We look back with a 
sort of feeling of compassionate pity on what we are 
pleased to call the dark ages of human history — but 
ean we boast now of any of those sublime exhibitions of 
human passion, of love, of religion, of personal devotion 
at the shrine of feeling, and of honor and patriotism, 
| that illustrated that period ? Can we find those master 
spirits who illuminated like shining lights the very clois- 
_ters in which the mind was said to be buried? Can we 
| Produce any parallel epoch, for example, in which the 
| same greatness of soul, the same towering qualities, ex- 
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isted in the bosom of man, as those which marked that | 


brightest and proudest, yet bloodiest era of history — 
the annals uf the crusades or holy wars ? 


eight children — so many men six feet high on Monday, 
and only six feet long on Saturday following — letters || 








character, the distinctive identity of man, has been || instead of trips to the Trosachs in jaunting cars, rattling 
merged and lost in the monotonous principle of nation-||along eight miles an hour, journeys tothe place of inter- 


ality which has generalized the whole face of society || ment in the Grey Friars and the West Kirk churchyard, || 


like images of paper, cut out by children in their toys, || in a vehicle that although drawn by six horses, goes nod- 
into one and the same mechanical form after the same dling on at a snail’s pace, and Jands you in the dirt at 
pattern. The clangor of trumpets and the neigh of the} last. The quack attends impatiently the patient corpse, 
Arab’s steed, which once resounded on the plains of; in his own chariot, and then drives off to give the coup- 
Syria, has been exchanged for the din and clatter of cot-| de-grace to another incumbent. 
ton gins and steam machinery! The scimetar of the|| The house visited by the true physician is known from 
Turk and the battle axe of the Christian, the helmet,! the aspect of the inmates—especially the children. 
the plume, and the banner, and all the ‘pomp and glo-| There isan airy freedom in the figures of the family; a 
rious circumstance’ that eternize those renowned days | clear-skinned complexion of face, inclined to pinkiness; 
of romance, have given place to printing presses, loco-| a Jaughing lustre of lip and eye, set off by the glitter of | 
motives, steamboats and rail-roads, bills of exchange || well-brushed hair; a taking tidiness about the dress of 
and paper currency, penny magazines and free schools. | the creatures, as if health and happiness had stood be- 
The utilitarian doctrine has swallowed up every thing} hind them at the mirror. This you seldom or never 
in its consuming jaws. Pounds, shillings, and pence,| meet with in a house annoyed by the Old Woman, or 
and the quid pro quo principle that every man has his;|cursed by the Quack. Not that the Old Woman often 
price, has reduced humanity to a mental abstraction, an | does much serious mischief to the bairns ; that is to say, 
algebraical problem, an arithmetical calculation—and| she seldom either kills them outright —though such 
the once talismanic name of Coeur de Lion, that could | things occasionally happen — or for life ruins their con- 
have roused the Dead Sea from its slumbers, and sum- || stitution. But then she teaches them to have recourse, 
moned myriads to its victorious standard, would have! on the most insignificant occasions, to small bottles and 
fallen powerless and helpless in the Bourse of Paris, || boxes, so that not the slightest touch of a sore throat, a 
and yielded unconditional submission to the omnipotent | head-ache or a cholic, is suffered to go off of his own ac- 
magic of gold or the necromantic wand of a Rothschild. ||cord, but must be ejected by drop or pill; while the ami- 
New York Morning News. ‘able patient appears with a yard of flannel round her 
|| pretty throat, or a cap on her curly head, and is treated 








PHYSICIANS. 


We have been very fortunate in our physicians — that |; Woman frequently infects both parents with her own 
is to say, we have had them all of the Three Kinds— || fiddle-faddle 


, and when there is unfortunately no illness 
and yet are alive, and supped at Ambrose’s on Thurs-|!of any kind in their own families, they are like people 


day. First, we have had, and have now, your men of || appointed toa Dispensary, and prescribe for all the pau- 

education — your scholar and your gentleman — who is| |pers about the place. We know not howit is; were we 

as open honest and sincere at your bedside as at your!/a young man, we should not — we could not — we would 
: . os | ie : 

dinner table, and who would be disinterestedly sorry ||not— marry out of a family attended by an Old Woman. 

were you, in spite of his efforts to detain you here, to go ||Certain habits are disgusting 


g, and from young women 
to another anda better world. Experience has strength- | | whose health has been under the care of old women, that | 


ened and refined his sagacity into an instinct; and what! |sensitive and instinctive delicacy is not to be expected, 
skill and knowledge can do, ke will do for us, should we | which guards wedded life from all offence of coarseness, | 
which may be highly probable, die to-morrow. He is || and preserves to the husband’s eyes the matron-wife pure | 
nov monger of mysterious monosyllables — no silent head- || and beautiful as the virgin-mistress. 

shaker, no appalling mute, with one fearful fore-finger | As for the Quack, when he has fairly established him- 
on your pulse, and two horrid eyes fixed on your face,|'self in a house—farewell domestic peace!— He is a 
till you are faint with the ticking of that accursed chro-|| paid and privileged murderer. All your family, even 
nometer in your swimming brain — while you think you | when at their highest health, are more or less sick; when | 


perhaps fora whole week asa valetudinarian. The Old 














see visions of undertakers, saulies, a hearse and many | allowed to be ill they are at death’s door; and when they || 


mourning coaches —a deep-dug wet hole, much shovel- ‘die, it is in some startling and shocking manner, enough | 


ling, the sudden off-taking cf hats, and the breaking up || to break your heart, and turn your brain. Although) 
of anything but a convivial party, all discussing your|!two children are perhaps born to you in three years, | 
character, and wondering if you have died rich or poor. ,your family never increases, and by the time you apn| 
Every smile on his face is worth a fee, and you set death ||your wife are fifty, looking dismally about the house, you | 
and the devil at defiance, when he asks you ‘if you do||see yourselves to be childless, and fee] yourselves io be 
not think the lastan admirable Noctes, and Murray inim- || old people. : 
itable in Pong Wong? 
The Second Kind is your Old Woman. A pleasing} 
imbecility reigns over face and figure — his speech is a! & BEAUTIFUL REFLECTION. 
trufoil of terror, stutter, and lisp; and he smiles so Ir cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding place.—| 
sweetly, that you pluck up courage to believe that you||It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast up by the | 
cannot possibly be near the last agonies. His sole anx-|! ocean of eternity, to float a moment on its waves, and 
iety is about your bowels —he beseeches you to be kept!/sink into nothingness. Else why is it that the high and | 
qttiet — administers his pill — tells you not to allow your- || glorious aspirations, which leap like angels, from the. 
self to be flurried — and as he trips bustling away, and | temple of our heart, are forever wandering about unsat- | 
keeps talking to himself, and your housekeeper, all the jj isfied ? Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud come | 
way down stairs, and out of the street-door, you begin lover us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off 
cautiously to put first one leg out of the bed, and then|jand leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness ?— | 
another, and having found your breeches secreted in | Why is it that the stars hold ‘their festival around the | 
your drawers, you apparel yourself in warm winter rai-'; midnight throne,’ and set above the grasp of our limited 
ment, o: der dinner, and in a few hours are seated with a| faculties, forever mocking us with their unapproachable | 
friend, with your feet on the fender, and on your right |' glory 2 And, finally, why is it that bright forms of hu- 








Blackwood’s Magazine. 








announcing the death of contributors on the eves of ar- | 
No! That day has gone by, — Alas! The individual ‘aoe: place of marriage sheets, funeral-shrouds — || 
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| Fovurra or Juty.— We are among those, who, though strongly 
regretting the follies into which men are sometimes led on this day, 

delight to see it noticed with more than common attention. It is a 
| day when our infantry companies should all feel it their duty to pa- 
rade — and their observance of the day, this year, is exceedingly 
creditable to their taste, and we trust that it will be continued from 
| year to year, without any abatement. The effect on young minds 
| of a general muster of the soldiery, is not small — and the lesson it 
|}conveys by no means unmeaning. Older minds, of course, will 
|seek pastime and refresh their minds with more intellectual ex- 
| citement. 


Tue Leypen GLten.— We copy from the Greenfield Mercury a 
| description of this interesting spot, as we have no doubt that it is 
|one of the proudest places in our country, — of those not associated 
| with the history of its advancement. It is a place where Nature 
jhas evidently thrown together the materials which constitute her 
| dwelling-place, to command our adiniration. Indeed, one may im- 
|agine that here at least she took up her abode —that here is her 
shrine, at which the pilgrim may bow and pay bis adoration, and 
| whence he may derive a pure satisfaction. 


| In the town of Leyden, six or seven miles from this village, is 
lone of the most remarkable natural curiosities that can be found ia 





'|New England. It is commonly called The Glen: and under that 


jname, Mrs Hitchcock has given a view of one of the most striking 
; scenes in it, in the plates that accompany her husband’s Geological 
|Survey. A large brook, ordinarily sufMcient to turn a mill, winds 
its course slowly along through some beautiful meadows that lie on 
{the northern side of the mountains, which rise abruptly between 
\this town and Leyden. The level, carpet green of the neadows is 
|skirted by a very high ridge of rocks, which rise directly and al- 
|most perpendicularly out of the turf. Here, the stream, which had 
| before crept slowly along, nearly at a level, suddenly dashes into a 
bold, cavernous notch in the mountain, and rushes down a series 
of precipices, which stretch into the bowels of the earth for the 
distance of amile. As you enter this wild and striking place, and 
|creep down the successive descents, which involve just enough of 
danger to make it very exciting, — the vast walls of rock become 
| more and more steep on both sides, and the thick woods, which 
'grow a hundred feet over head, unite their branches so completely 
as to exclude all view of the sky, and prevent any but a pale sort of 
moon light from finding access even at mid-day. The old, hoary 
trunks of trees, which have fallen in from the steep sides, here and 
i there afford a rough bridge for your descent, as you pass from one 
to the other side in clambering down the course of the water. — 
| The rocks are frightfully rough and jagged, and frequently display 
| vast seams running in various directions under water, showing the 
| different deposites of which they are composed, and which have 
!been laid bare by the constant wear of the current. The clear 
| cold water often pauses in deep basins under the different cascades, 
land affords a retreat for trout, which probably never saw the light 
jof the sun. After toiling down for about half a mile, with infinite 
| tatigue — the consciousness of which, however, is prevented by 
excitement — you suddenly descend into a kind of amphitheatre, 
where the sides of the ravine recede so as to admit the sun-light 
linto the centre. This isthe spot delineated by Mrs Hitchcock ;— 
and any one who has seen it, will agree with us, that if it were in 
Scotland or Switzerland, it would be celebrated all the world over. 
| Yet, such is the effect of neighborhood, or of our national indiffer- 
lence to natural scenery, that there are probably hundreds of people 
; who have lived all their days within ten 1iles of this remarkable 
‘object —and never seen it. We do not hesitate to say 
| traveller who passes through this village on a tour of pleasure, to 
| the Springs or elsewhere, would be rewarded by tarrying a day to 
'yo out to this curious scene ; and would thank the person pointing 
it out, as having shown him something quite as remarkable, in its 
way, as Trenion, the Falls on the Catskill, or Anthony’s Nose. 











Betswazzai’s Feast. — A copy of Martin’s celebrated painting is 
now in the course of exhibition atthe Diorama, and is saidto be a 
splendid painting. 


Crry Guarps Quick Strep. — This piece is the composition of 
Walch, and is arranged for the Piano Forte, with a Flute accom- 
paniment, and as a Duett for two Flutes by Charles Zeuner. Dedi- 
cated to the City Guards by the Boston Brigade Band. It is pub 
| lished by O. Ditson at his Room in Washington Street. 





| 


| 
| icceaiccrmnacae. sae oe: 
| To CorresponpENts. — ‘The author of ‘The Weeping Bride’ has 
been somewhat successful in his attempt; but there is a lack of 
poetical expression in his article, which a careful revision might 
change to a pleasing fullness. Shall we hear from P. H. B. soon? 
Will the arthor of ‘Men and their Actions,’ favor us again? The 
payment for W. Z—’s article is subject to his order, as is, also, that 
of our correspondent at Audover. Is the author of ‘Spanish Fes- 
tivals’ in the country ?— if so, where? 


ConTENTS OF THE Boston Peart — No 43. _ Fridolin, or, The 
Message to the Forge ; The Leg, a true story; Epigram; Mrs Eliz- 
aheth Hill; Singular Narrative; Protracted Love; Almanzor, or, 
Wealth and its Uses; The Literary Habits of Walter Scott; The 
Dream: Epigram from Boileau; A Country Village; Beautiful Ex- 
tract; On Melancholy; Private Libraries and Collections, as con- 
trasted with Public Museums; Physicians; A Beautiful Reflection. 
EprrortaLt — Fourth of July ; Leyden Glen; Belshazzar’s Feast ; 
To Correspondents. Music — Low Chiming Bells, by LC. Pray, dr. 
Music by Geo. Kingsley. 











hand a jug of hot toddy, a cheerful and chatty conva-||man beauty are presented to our view, and then are ta- 


lescent. 

The Third Sort is your Quack —and from him Hea- 
ven preserve all the subscribers of this Magazine! Hard- 
hearted, coarse, vulgar, greedy, profligate, and unprinci- 
pled, in his unfearing ignorance, you see at once that he 
is the active partner in the firm of Mors, Morbus & Co. 
He treats you as if you were a horse, and drenches you 





with drugs to death. Hence so many widows left with 


'ken from us— leaving the thousand streams of our af- | 
|fections to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our hearts? 
| We are born for a higher destiny than that of earth.— | 
There is a realm where the rainbow never fades —| 
i where the stars will be spread out before us like islands : 
that slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful be- | 
jings which here pass before us like shadows, will stay in | 
‘our presence forever. | 
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LOW CHIMING BIEILILS. 


(SUGGESTED BY THOMAS MOORE.) 


WORDS BY I. C. PRAY, JR — MUSIC BY GEO. KINGSLEY. 


Moderato. 


PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 
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Dear mournful bells! dear mournful bells ! 
Within their chime a charm there dwells, 
That shows a scene in which appears 

A throng of forms to join the Years. 


Chime, pleasant bells! chime, pleasant bells ! 
Your cadence cheers the mounts and dells ; 
And while I hear and love your chime, 

I deem ye Magi over Time. 

















Sweet speaking bells! sweet speaking bells ! 
Like streams from founts your music wells; 
And men like you shall pass their time, 

Be mournful, joyful — cease to chime. 














